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A research strategy that the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) has adopted to obtain information about shat Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is accomplishing toward 
achievement of two of its objectives is presented* These two 
objectives are to fund special services to low achieving students in 
the poorest schools and to contribute to the cognitive^ emotionalr 
social^ or physical development of participating students* In 
desi^gning the research^ KIE recognized that all of litle I's purposes 
cannot be addressed within a single research project, using a uniform 
research strategy. NIE therefore decided to implement separate 
studies to address each specific purpose of the Title I program- in 
keeping with this strategy separate studies were undertaken to 
describe compensatory education services currently being delivered 
and the effects of these services on children- The study uses aata 
gathered from the research on selfScted programs to interpret the data 
on services and to determine, for selected instructional areas, the 
apparent porential for success of practices in use throughout the 
country. This paper illustrates the NIB research strategy and 
presents some preliminary findings from the survey of services. 
(RC) 
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ThB Idtication Amendments of 1974 (Public Law 93-380), the mjor - 
edueatlon leglslatloii considered in tha 93d CongresSs Instrucfced the 
National lastitute of Education (KIE) to conduct a study of compen- 
satory education, including compeiisatory prDgraffis financed by States 
and those financed under authority of Title I of the Eleoentary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESM) * Thut title, the largest Federal 
education effort, provided $2 billion in 1976* Itost of these funds 
were used to Isprove educational programs for low--achleving students 
in school districts serving children from low-'income families* 

SpeclflcaLlly, Section 821 instructed NIE to conduct a stu^ of 
compensatory programs which would i 

o EKamine the fundamental purposes and effectiveness of compan- 
aatory education prograas 

o Analyze the ways of ider-tifying children in greatest need of 
compensatory education 

o Consider alternative ways of meeting these children's needs 

o Consider the feasibility i costs, and consequences of alternative 
means of distributing Federal compansatory education fimds 

HIE's research is intended to help Congress during its deliberations 
on Title I of the Elementary and Seconda^ Education Act. Nil is required 
to eKamina compensatory education, in gensral, and to provide Congrsss 
with, specific recpimendations about the range of possible objectives, 
funding methods, administrative techniques, and educational programs. 
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Introduction 

The provisions of Title I and Its various amendments, accompaaylng 
House and Senate reports, and Congressional debates indicate that Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act has three fimdaffiental 
purposes: To provide financial assistance to school districts In 
relation to their numbers of low-income children and, within those school 
dlstrictSa, to schools with the greatest numbers of low income students; 

fund special services for low achieving children in the poorest 
schoolsn and ; To contribute to the cognltivSs emotional, social^ or 
physical development of participating students. The purpose of this 
paper* Is to present s research strategy Nil adopted to obtain info r-- 
mat ion about what. Title I Is accomplishing toward achievement of two 
of these goals! the provision of special services and the fostering of 
sttident development* 

Section 101 of Title I of ISEA entitled - "Declaration ; of .iPollcy" la 
a statement of the program's finding objectives* This Declaration of 
Policy states that local educational agencies are required to use Title I 
funds **to expand and improve their educational programs by varldua means... 
which contribute particularly to meeting the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children*" Although the Congressional 
originators o^f Title I may have dlfferad about the degree to which school 
districts should be restricted in their use of funds. Congress clearly 
intended that /unds be used for programs targeted on children with apeclal 
needs. Section 141 of Title I e^^ands upon the general Instruction 
cited in the Declaration of Policy and makes school district eligibility 

iThls paper Is based on Evaluating Compansa tor y Educations An Interim 
Report on the KIE Compensatory Education Study whiph was submitted to 
the President and Congress on December 30, 1976. 



for Tltla I grants contingent upon assurancsi that fimds would be used 
for programs i (1) designed to meet the '^special educational neede of 
ehildren in school attendance areai having high conGentrations of low 
income children"; and (2) of ^■aufficient slza^ scopes and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress toward meeting those needs." 
Thus a fradamental purpose of Title I isi To fund spacial services for 
low aehiev^in^ chl^^gn _ln_ the pooresg^. schools « 

In additions while neither a definition of the eKaet nature of the 
services to be delivered under title I, nor of aducationalXy disadvantagad 
children were provided ^ it appears clear that Congress was concarned 
with the connection be Ween poverty and low achievement and hoped that 
the provision of Title I services in areas with eoncentratlons of poverty 
might also help improve the school performnce of children in poor areas. 
The 1965 House report accompanying ESEA spoke of the "close relationship 
between conditions of pover ty* * . and poor academic performance.'- Moreoveri 
members of the House Coranlttee on Education and Labor commented in 1974 
that compared to the funds allocation purposes of Title Is "the educational 
results that are achieved once this aid reaches school districts *" are 
the "more important and more frequently discussed facet of the program." 
Nevertheless^ the Coimittee stressed that Title 1 is not solely a program 
to enhance basic skills in reading and mathemat:Lcs# ThuS| another 
fund^ental purpose established in Congressional intent isi To contribute 
to the cognitive^ emotional^ social, or physical development of partici- 
pating students. 

These: three fundamental purpoaes of Title I (including funds allocation) 
are consistent with one another, but each is not equally important to 



all members of Congress, Congressional debates » and mvmn the language 
of different parts of committee and conference reports > suggest that 
Members of Congress differ over the relative Importance of the respeGtive 
purposes. Although some Congressional statements imply that the 
purposae jfbrm a hierarchy in which Title 1 delivers funds and services 
only to increase children- s academic achievemEnt (thus making the third 
fundamental purpose the most Importaht) , other statements make it clear 
that the allocations of funds and delivery of services are important ende 
in themselves - 
Research Strategy 

In evaluating the accomplishment of these purposes ^ the Nil Compensatory 
Education study started with the recognition that the program has several 
purposes 3, and the belief that to focus eKclusively on one impropeffly 
Ignores the others. The multiple focus differs significantly from that of 
earlier national evaluations which generaLlly considered only what we have 
called the. third purpose, fostering student development and did little 
to examine impact in other aireai. 

In designing our research we recognised that all of these purposes 
cannot be addressed within a single research project, using a uniform 
research strategy* The procedures appropriate for describing services 
for eKamplei are not Identical to and may in fact be in conflict with the 
procedures appropriate for describing the effects of these services on 
students* 2 therefore decided to implement separate studies to 

address each specific purpose of the Title 1 programp In additioni these 

2 ^^r. r ^\ 

For a fuller discussion of the probleffls encountered by previous studiee 
and the rationale behind the Nil approach see Evaluating CompensatGry 
Education^ Atl Interim Report on the NIE Compensatory Education Study, 
DeremBer 30, 1976. 
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Studies, or in most cases* series of studies were structured t© comple-» 
ment each other with the goal of providing at the end of the multi^year 
research progrma a coherent picture of Title I's accosplishments. 

In keeping with this strategy separate studies have been undertaken 
to describe 1) compensatory education services currently being delivered 
and 2) the effects of thesfe services on children. The goal of the first 
is to describe and evaluate the range of services supported by co^ensatoi^ 
funds* The goal of a.e second Is to provide an assessment of the effective-- 
ness of selected services believed to have high potential for Increasing 
student achievement* We will use data gathered from the research on 
selected progr^s to Interpret the data on servicas and to determine* 
£oic selected Instructional areas ^ the apparent potential for success 
of practices in use throughout the country. In this paper we Illustrate 
the Nil strategy and present some preliminary findings from our survey 
of services* 

NIE Survey of Compensatory Education — To gather data on, services 
delivered with Title I and state compensatory funds NIE conmlssioned a 
representative national survey. This survey was designed to provide 
detailed infomatlpn on the kinds of i*ervtces school districts provide 
with compensatory education funds, the characteristics of students 
receiving these services and how they are selected^ the character J ^tlcs 
of compensatory instruction, and the e^ctent to which the services are 
sufficient to have a reasonable chanca of accomplishing their goals. 
Special features of this survey are its SMpllng strategy, and its use 
of multiple levels of raspondents. 

The population from which districts were sampled was defined as 
all operating public school districts in the continental United States 
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which received Title I fimds, and whieh had at least one grade In the 
rmmge The population was defined ae Title I die trie te rather than 

Title I sehoole because it was 1 portsnt to be able to characterise the 
key local vpolicy^making unit (school districts) to which the Title I funds 
are directed. The districts were stratified on the three dimensions of 
enrollment slse, regional locatloni and receipt of State compensatory educa- 
tion funding. Three enrollment or sise categories were established with 
cut ting points at the 33#3 and 66.6 percentiles of number of students i 
Category l~lowest thirdp enrollment less than 4,359* Category 2 — middle 
thirds enrollment from 4,359 through 17p628| and Category 3— highest third, 
enrollment above 17*628. For regional locatlong four categories based 
on Census Bureau definitions were used: Northeast* South, North Central, 
and West, ^e two categories under State compensatory education funding 
for the district were (1) presence of State coapensata^ education 
funds and (2) absence of State compensatory funds. 

These three stratiflers were selected ao that the research could 
examine whether the charactarlstlcs of compensatory fervicas In Title I 
districts vary according to the district's enrollment. Its location, or 
its receipt of State compenMtory education funds* Because a number of 
states also fund their owi Staters eompensats^ programs, the third dimension 
allows the study to describe the services provided with these funda. 
tore Importantly, the study can eKamine whether. In Title I dlatrictE, 
Title I and State compensator education fimds are used for separate 

•. . ■ . 3 / - .. . - ■ : 

States with such programs Ineluded California, Connecticut, Georgia 
Hawaii, Itoryland, Michigan, Naw York, Ohio, Oregon^ Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, Washington, aftd Wisconsin. 

8- 
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ptograme or are pooled to provide a single sat of compensatory eervicee. 

The sample selection strategy was deeigned to allow estimates from 
the data on both a per-dlstrict and a per-pupil basis. The sample was 
thus selected to ensure approximately equal reliability for both types 
of estimates. The probabilities of seledtion of districts for the sample 
were chosen as a compromlsa between the estreaes of equal probability 
and probabilltias proportional to size. One hundred school dlstriets 
were selected on this basis j after whieh Individuals to be interviewed 
within those districta were selected. Within districts ^ the most 
important decision was the strategy for sampling teachers. 

Teachers in compensatory education schools were selected in two 
ways. Firsts lists were compiled of all teachers who had responsibility 
for taking attendance and who had at leaet one compensatory education 
student in the classroom. This procedures allows accurate 
estimates of the number and characteristics of cofflpansatory education 
students. Because the survey was designed to provide information on 
State programs as well as on Title I* these students Includad those 
raceiving sarvlces funded by Title I and/or State compansatory education 
funds. A sample of thesa homaroom teachers was than selected* In this 
way, dupllcata counting of pupils was avoided, becausa no two teachers 
in the homeroom smnple could report on the same pupil when asked about 
the number of compensatory aducatlon students, * 

Secondi lists ware compiled of all taachers who actually provide 
Title 1-and/or State-^funded compansatory Instruction. The teachers 
providing this special instruction may or may not also hava been home- 
room teachers, A sample of these teachers was selected which parmits 

, 9\ 
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an aecurata deseription of the characteristics of the instructional 
services delivered to compensatory education students* 

In additions because NIE war interested in information on services 
as actually implemented and not Just intentions or plans, and becauee 
it was unlikely that any one individual could provide in-depth infor«- 
mation on all aspects of compensatory education services * the information 
was collected from a number of different persons within each of the sample 
districts I district administrators, principals, and Parent Advisory 
eouncll chairpersons, as well as teachers " over S^OOO individuals in all 
While some public records and doe^ents were collected, most of the data 
were gathered through f ace--to^f ace interviews ranging in duration from 
30 minutes to 2 1/2 hours. The interviews were conducted during the 
1975-^76 school year and the response rate for these interviews was 99*4%* 

Effects of Services on Children- To understand the impact of Title I 
services on students a different data collection strategy was developed* 
Instead of a brQad"-based representative survey, efforts were launched 
aimed at synthesl:ging data and testing hypotheses about program effective-- 
ness in the areas of reading and mathematics* The purpose of these 
not to provide some statistical estimate of the average impact of Title I 
participation ^ a strategy characteristic of past evaluations but 
rather to po vide data on what can work* Such inforaation is necessary 
to both making recommendations about future program design and evaluating 
the potential adequacy of the existing program* Two of the approaches 
employed for gathering this data the Inetructlonal Dimensions Study and 
the syntheses are described below. 
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Initruetlonal Dimensions Study ~ The Instructional Dimensions Study 
is the major data collection effort In the area of the effecte of services 
on children* The study -s major purpose is to assess the effects on 
aahievement in raading and mathematici of variations in indlvduallzed 
instructional methods and in instructional setting (mains treataing versus 
pullout instruction). Effects of instructional ttoe and teacher training 
will also be examlnedi as will the impact of different program character- 
istics on such areas as students- attitudes toward reading and mathematics 
achievement and elass attendance. Since all aspects of individualization 
could not be examined successfully within the constraints of the NIE 
study, a special attmpt was made to carefully define the focus of the 
research. In this study individualized Instruction is defined as specially 
structured curricula with the following four characteristics i 

o Specific learning objectives assigned to individual children 

o Small group or individual pacing 

0 Diagnosis and Individual prescription 

-o Alternative learning paths and sequencing for individual children 
The research model guiding the study is based on an adaption by 
Cooley and Lelnhardt (1975) of the Gooley and Lohnes (1976) model of 
classroom learning. The study focuses on a sMiple of approKlmately 400 
classrooms purposlvely selected to provide necessary variation along 
the Instructional and setting dimensions of Interest to the research. 
In addltionf the sample has the following features i (1) the projects 
studied are currently being dellvared in Title I-participating or Title I- ' 
eligible schools; (2) the classrooms being studied focus on reading and 
mathematics instruction in grades one and three; (3) nearly 12,000 
students are Included in the studyj (4) the projects eKamined come from 



five staces and 14 Reographlcally diverse distrlctSj located in urban, . 
rural, and suburban settings; and (5) the data collected will permit 
comparisons between deTnographic characteristics of districts selected 
for the Instrutional Dimensions Study and the nationally representative 
sample included in the National Survey of Compensatory Educationi 

The study Includes a variety of data collection methods selected 
to provide indepths convergent information on classroom practices* 
Students in the sample are being given in the Fall and Spring both 
an achieveinent test (CTBS) and a measure of their attiCudes toward the 
learning of mathematics and reading (The ^SSA) . Fall and Spring interviews 
are being conducted with district personnel, school principals, and. 
regular and supplemental teachers to document selected aspects of 
program functioning. Regular and supplemental instruction will also be 
videotaped at midyear to obtain descriptors of actual classroom practices. 
Curricula will be analyzed to gather additional data on instructional 
approach as well as to assess the relationship between Instructional 
content and achievement test requirements* The data analyses will be 
guided by the Cooley and Leinhardt model which prescribes both how each 
data item relates to the model of learning and how the data items as 
combined should be examined. 

Syntheses™ To pull together current knowledge about the variables 
which influence program effectiveness, a series of small scale syntheses ~ 
and secondary analysis of data are currently being conducted. These vary 
in emphasis from detailed arsnlyses of achievement data collected by 
school distlrcts I to reanalysls of national survey data on reading, to . 
reviews of data on how to teach reading and mathematics to compensatory 
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education students. These analyses will supplenent our original data " 
collection efforts and integratawhat is known about features of effective 
compensatory Instruction. 

Preliminary Survey Findings - ; : 

The first analyses of the Burvey data have been completed and some 
information can bu presented about the characterlstice of compensatory 
education services delivered by Title I school districts. The figures 
reported here represent national estimates based on che survey data, , As 
a consequecnce of the survey design, statements . made about compensatory 
education studentSs teachers and services reflect the characteristics of 
programs supported both by Title I and/or State compensatory education 
funds. Later analyses of the survey data will attempt to determine the 
extent to which Title I districts that also receive State compenaatory 
funds either establish separate programs or use such funds for joint 
compensatory programs with a single group of recipients and services. 

Tt^o categories of findings will be reported here. The first set 
provide background da ta on the uses to which Title I and state compen^ 
sa to ry funds are currently being put. These are presented not only 
to provide some general understanding of what the programs are about 
but also to point out the prominence of instructional, particularly 
reading and mathematics, services among the services offered. The second 
set of findings report survey data on- selected features of these Instru^ 
tional services. The particular characteristics discussed are ones not 
only of descriptive interest, but also ones on which we have chosen 
to focus in linking descriptive and evaluative findings , \^y these 
particular characteristics were selected and how the data will be linked 
are also discussed. 1 Q 
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Overall Frograin Characterlgtlcs i Compeneatory education involves 
most of the Nation's public school districts and mny of its students 
and teachers p but constitutes only a small percentage of natioanl eKpen-* 
ditures for education* In 1975^1976 * educational expenditures in the 
United States for public elementary and secondary education were approxi^ 
mately $61»4 billion, of which $5. 3 billion were supplied by Federal funds 
(NCES, 1975). In that year. Title I appropriations amounted to $1*8 blllloni 
of which $li 6 billion went to support the operation of programs for the 
educationally disadvantaged by Local Educational Agencies Title I thus 
constituted 3% of the national expenditures for public elementary and secon-^ 
dary education but represented 34% of Federal eKpenditure, nie total of 
State compensatory education appropriations for the 16 states with such programs 
was approkimately $0.6 billion in 1975-1^76.5 Thus, comBlhed Title I and - 

State compensatory education esq^enditures generally amounted to $2.4 

.... 

billion, or 4% of total national expenditures p for public elementary 
and secondary education, 

Publie school enrollment in grades K-S was approKimately 30.5 million 
in 1975-^1976 (HCES, 1976). From the Survey of Compensatory Education* it 
is estimated that in thel975-1976 school year, approximately 5.9 million 
public school students in Title I districts received compensatory 
education services * including both Title I and State compensatory education 

4 . 1 ' " 

Of the 15, 453 school districts in the continental United States seinring = 
some elementary (K-S) grades in 1975^1976, Title I funds were distributed ^ ^ ^ - : 
to 13i877t or 90% of these districts (information from Nil Survey sampling 
frame) . 

5 ' ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ■"■ . ■ 

Based on information collected by NIE on State compensatory education 
programs • 



program participants.® This is 19.5% of the public echaol ehildren 
enrolled in grades K-8* 

Uses of Title I funds: The survey collected information on whethar 
districts use Title I funds to provide instructional or eupportive services 
for public school children.^ In general, almost all Title 1 districts 
use nome of these funds for compensatory instruction* ApproKimately 98% 
of the districts use some Title I funds' for instructional services^ while 
approximately 59% use some Title I funds for supportive services. From 
the eKpenditure data s * it is estimated that the national average Title I 
per--pupil expenditure for instructional services is $263| or an average 
of 76% of the total Title I budget. ^ The amount and proportion of Title I 
funds used for Instructional services ^ however, also varies with the 
economic status of the district (see Table 1). The poorest districts 
spend fewer Title I dollars per participant for instruction^ and pro^ 
protionately they spend about 20% less of their total budget for Instruction 
than the wealthiest districts. 

(Table 1 here) 

The percentage of districts that are using at least some Title I 
funds to support specific kinds of compensatory instructional and support 
services can also be determined from the survey data. For purposes of 
data collectloni compensatory services were divided into three general 

6 ^ _. 
This is the best estimate based on the sraple. ^e standard error of 

the estimate is 595^000; This means that the acti^l nmber falls within . 

a range of 595s 000 above or below our estimate. All standard errors 

for the data in this paper are for estimates at the 95% confidence level- 

7 ■ - " - ■ - ■ • •• • ^ _ ■ ■ 

Supportive services refers to the e^enditure of funds for any sarvicea 
which do not involve direct Instruction of the participants. 

Standard error^$25. As with total Title I per-pupil e^enditures^ 
this estimate may be revised when the data are corrected for possible 
underestimates in projected numbers of participants. 



categorlesi support services that do not Involve direct instruction 
of children* and two sets of instructional ser^rlces. ^ first of . theee 
(Graup A) consists of those areas where it was difficult to develop a 
meaningful. set of standardised questions about instructional practiceB 
and thus where only general infomatlon about the incidence of such 
flervices was collected* TOese were preschool/kindergarten readiness 
actlvltieSt Instructional programs for dropouts i Follow Through programs, 
industrial arts or honie economics instructions music or art instruction, 
instruction in health or nutrition, and general enrictaient without a 
subject area focus. The second set of instructional services consists 
of those subjects about which we asked specific standarlged questions 
concerning the characteristics of instruction. Group B included i 
remedial reading, mathematicSi science, social/cultural studies, Inglish 
as a second language, special education/ learning disabilities , and _ 
language arts/ ooTOiunlcatlons skills* 

Tables 2 and 3 give the percentage of districts using Title I funds 
for each instructional and support service. These tables present a 
detailed national picture of the uses of Title I funds. The support 
services most frequently funded are those most directly related to 
instruction—resource centers and libraries* However, a substantial 
percentage of districts are using Title I funds to provide medical, trans 
portation, and even food services. The specific instructional services 
that Title I districts are most likely to offer are rMiedial reading, 
mth^ia tics, language arts, and preschool/kindergarten readiness programs 

■ - - (Tables 2 and 3 here) 



It should be noted here that remedial reading and language arts 
V are separate types of programi. Language arts Instruction ae offered 

by districts is a broad program of instruction in eomunication skills* 
covering such topics as grammar and such skills as spelling, writing, 
and speaking. Because language arts instruction does frequently inelude 
V a reading component, the percentage of districts offering remedial 

reading and language arts instruction can be combined to obtain a clearer 
picture of the general emphasis on language ability in compensatory 
instruction. About 95% of all Title I districts offer reading and/or 
language arts as part of their compensatory education activities. ^ 
A fact which further emphasizes the focus on language abilities in 
Title I is that while 39% of the districts offer reading but not 
mathematics only 11% offer mathCTatics, but not reading* Some 
inforaation collected by the survey on the nature of compensatory 
^ instruction in remedial reading and mathematics is presented below* 

Remedial reading is offered by 69.7% of Title I districts. Based 
on data in Title 1 applications, the share of the Title I instructional 
budget allocated to remedial reading instruction averages 53.3%.^^ 
nationally. In terms of the total Title I budget, 40.3%-^^ is allocated 
to compensatory instruction in reading. In offering compensatory instruction 
w. in remedial readings Title I districts have chosen to focus primarily on 

grades 1-6; fewer than 10% of all Title I districts offer compensatory 
reading in grades 9^12. 

;.- 9 ... •. .\ - 

. - ^fost of the districts fund either a remedial reading or a language . _ 

arts program, but not both. Only 8% of the districts offer both types- 
of services. 

■■■ ■10- ..: ■, ■ , , . 

standard errors?. 4%, 17 

: v.;ii : ■ ■ ■ . " 

r . Standard errors P 83%. - 
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: Compeneato^ reEding'^ instruction is received by 50.4% of all compen-' 
satory education students in Title I diitrieti* Figure 2 graphs the per- 
centage of these studenti in each grade K"8 who are receiving compensatory 
instruction in readingi ThG percentages of compensatory education students 
receiving reading in grades K-3 are not significantly higher- than those for 
grades 4-6* Approximtely 63Z of the cofflpensatory students in grade 6 
receive remedial reading* Because langMge arts instruction frequently 
has a reading component t the conAined percentage of compensatory education 
students receiving reading and language arts with reading by grade _ _ 
was calculated in order to see if this altered the grade distribution. 
The dlatributiDn remained essentially the same* 

(Figure 2 here) ^ ^ 
One way to describe the nature of the compensatory reading instruction 
students receive is in terms of class size* To some extents this provides 
information on tha extent to which compensatory education studenta are_ ; 
likely to receive individual attention* Figure 3 indicates that the 
average class ^i^© coo^ensatoi^ instruction In remedial reading;, 
ranges from 7^12 students across grades K-8* These are small average 
class sizes. As the graph indicates , there is very little variation in 
class size between kindergarten and 6th grade | the average class is 
significantly larger In grades 7 and 8* 

(Figure 3 here). 

Compensatory instruction in mathematics Is supported by Title I 
funds in 45% of Title I dlstrlets* These districts usually offer 
compensatory mathraiatics in grades 1^6» Nationally, the average share 
of -the Title I instructional budget allocated to compensatory mathematics 
is 19.4%.^- 
12 

Standard error=2*69%. This is an average of 14-7% (standard error^2*24Z 



Campenaatory mthematies lttetri^«tl*3^ is received by approKimately 

44Z of cha compeneatory edueation studant.s, ' i'lgure 4 indicates the 

percentage of compeniatory edueatian Btudents in each grade who receive 
it. Ae the graph indicates, higher percentages of corapenaatory education 



students are receiving compensatory mathematics in the upper elemental 
grades (4-6) . There is a much higher percentage in grade 4 than in grade 
3 s and. lower percentages in gradaa 7 and 8i 

(Figure 4 here) 

Figure 5 presents information on the average class size for 
compensatory mathematiea instruction by grade* These average vary 
only slightly from grade to grade i Generally the classes are somewhat 
larger In grades 1^3 than in grades 4-^8. . - 

(Figure d here) 

Selected Instructional Variables 

- - _ - . . — — - - — .... 

Four varlabl^s^ Instructional setting , amount of ins true t Ion ^ instruct 
tional techniqueSi and cost - have been selected for special attention in 
our examination of services and their impacts* Presented in this section 
in addition to preliminary 'survpy findings on their incidence nationally 
are a deacriptlon of why these variables were selected and how wa plan 
to further evaluate their contributions to progrm success * 

Setting— Compensatory services can be dellvared to students In a 
wide variety of Instructional settings 1 in the regular classroom, in 
a separata laboratory of classroom, or even In a separate building* 
Considerable debate surroimds the use and advantages of these alter-^ 
native settings with regard to their educatloiial as well as rein :3d social 
and practical consequences. The dlleTTrma is as follows. On the one Jiand, _ 
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providing the eompensatory instruction in a separate classroom may make 
it easier to meet the needs of low aehieving children and to tailor the 
instruction to their Individual problems. Further it may allow the use of 
teachers who specialised in a particular subject rather than more generally 
trained classroom personnel. On the other hands the implementacion of^ 
pullout programs for .eompenaatory education students may also have con^ 
sequences that are not desirable. For eKample, the use of pullout programs 
could increase the likelihood that eompensatory education students would 
mlBB some portion of their regular instruction. It could also lead schools 
to track Title I students for their regular as well as their gupplemental 
instruction in ordet to facilitate scheduling* Some earlier compensatory 
education survey data (Glass p 1970) indicate that this practice could 
promote de facto segregation in Title 1 schools. Finally j pull-out 
pragrams, because of the very features which make them appealing p tend 
generally to be a very costly way of providing instruction. 

The National Survey was designed to provlfle Information on the 
current prevalence of pullout programs designed for^ compensatory education 
students in various subjects. Preliminary analysis of the data indicates 
that the practice is widespread. Most compensatory education students 
receive compensatory reading instruction in pullout progrMis, Only 14,7%" 
of the compensatory reading students get this instruction in their regular 
classroom, ' ' 

Of the students receiving compensatory mathematics ^ 37,4%-^ receive 
this instruction In their regular classroom, as opposed to being "pulled 

13 ~ - 

Standard err or^Z, 21, - — 

^ 20 

Standard error^S, 7%, . ..... . : 
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out" for special Inetruction In a separate setting. This is a relatively 
high proportion in "mainstream" programs compared to reading, yet a majority; 
of these students are also in pullout programs* Analyees of the survey data 
currently being conducted will explore the relationship between instruction 
offered in pullciut vs. ^instream settings and other features of the ins true- 
tloni ineludlng class s±zm$ type of instruetional staff and amount of time* 
This will help answer questions concerning the practical consequences of 
the use of pullout programs. 

Whether or not this reliance on the use of pullout progratt Is 
desirable in terms of its effects on student outcomes remains the sub- 
ject of much debate. Research evidence is sparse and inconclusive. 

Actual comparisons of achievement gains in mainstream and pullout situations 
are eactremsly hard to find. Most research in this area has focuaed on 
handicapped students s and the findings are not directly applicable. Data 
from related research areas, such as studies of ability grouping and the 
effects of peer group composition on achlevCTients are themselves difficult 
to interpret and therefore lend little clarity to the argtment over 
instructional locations. Nil's research on student development Is designed 
to assess directly the relative effectiveness of malnstrem and pullout 
Instruction for coispensatoty education students. In the Instructional 
Dimensions Studys in partlcularp student achievement and attitudes toward 
learaing will be assessed in reading and mathematics for the different 
settings. The SMple was deslpied to Insure adequate representation of 
programs In each type of setting so that the relationehip between this 
variable and student outcomes measures could be analyzed. Secondary analys is 
of data will also look at the setting question. These projects are intended 



to dafina ^ra clearly the conditions under which aach type of instructional 
setting can be benefical, and provide program planners with betttr infor-- 
matlon on effective services for children. 

Amount of Instruction" Title I regulations require programs for 

compensatory education children to be of,,, "sufficient si^ej icope, 

and quality so as to give reasonable promise of substantial progress 

toward meeting the needs of educationally deprived children," Although 

the assessment of the "sufficiency" of services is a complex procesSj 

one reasonable indeK of the potential of compensatory services is the amount 

of time alio ted to them. 

That there is a relationship between time and learning has both face 
and empirical validity, A rapidly growing body of research literature 
focuses on the relationship between Instructional time and learnings 
and models of learning have come increasingly to emphasis time as an 
important dimension (Carrolli 1963; Blooms 1976i Cooley and Lohness 
1976), The findings indicate that time is consistently related to 

achievmient, with increases in time being associated with increased 

..... . . J ■ ' 

achievement. Studies, have shown that time in school p defined aa length 
of the school year, attendance ratest or length of . the school day shows 
a positive relationship; to achievement (Wiley and Harnischf eger^ 1974| 
David, 1974| and Heyhs, 1975) . Studies comparing the effects of { 
different Mounts of instruction in specific subject areas, such as 
reading and mathematics, also, in general, support the existence of 
such a relationship (S tailings .and Kaskowitz, 1975; Broward County, 1971| 
Jary^ls, 1963| Beagle, 1971| and Zahn, 1966), A recent large scale study 
of Innovative programs (Coles et al., 1976) found an association between 



time spent in reading instruction and achievement although this asiociation 
did not hold for mathMatlcs* 

Tha National Survey gathered considerable data regarding how much time 
is currently being spent in varied instructional programs by compensatory 
education students. For each student receiving compensatory reading, the 
average amount of ttoe in such instruction is approximately 3 hours and 
47 minutes per week. If the amount of time in remedial raading is: combined 
with the amount of time in language arts instruction with a reading 
component, the national average is apprOKlmately 4 hours per week per 
partieipant.^^ It should be noted that this is a smaller amount of time 
than is spent in compensatory instruction overall. This is a reflection 
of participation in several types of compensator instruction.^^ 

Variations by grade level In the length of the compensatory reading 
Instruction received by participants ware also examined^ and this infor- 
mation is presented below in two waysi by minutes per week and by per- . 
centage of total time available for learning. 

(figures 6 & 7 here) 

Both Figures 6 and 7 present the information for particlpanti in 
remedial reading and for those participants co^lned with students 
participating in language arts instruction with a reading component. 
As Figure 6 indicates 1 there are some significant grade level variations 
in the absolute mount of time spent in compensator reading instruction. 

15 ~ 
227 minutes (standard error^S. 18 minutes) • 

16 \ ... -^ -■ - 
238 minutes (standard error^g* 76 minutes)* 

17- V- ■ " ' ■ ^ '. . ' " ■ \ 

Unforttmatelys there are no national data available on the average maount 
of instructional time regular students spend in reading instruction with 
which to compare this information. 



This amount is highest in 1st gradt» wibh grade-by-^grade shlits through 
5th grade and slightly Bamller amounts. of time in grades 6*-8. The 
pattern for reading combined with language arts reading is somewhat 
different. There is less variability between grades 1 and 7, and the 
largest amaunt of time is in 8th grade. 

Figure 7 eKpreases duration of instruction as the percentage of 
total time available for learning, thus taking into account varia'tiona 
in the length of time available for all instruction by grade. First, it 
should be noted that the percentage of time spent in compensatory reading 
instruction is less than 20% in any grade. The range for reading is from 
16,5% of available time in 1st grade to 12.5% in 8th grade. For both 
reading and reading combined with language arts program with a reading 
component, the largest percentage of available time spent in this ins true-- 
tion is in 1st grade* In comparing Figures 6 and 7, the reader should 
note that as a percentage of available time, instead of an absolute amount 
the duration of compensator instruction in reading and language arts 
reading is lowest in 8th grade. 

On the average, students participating in compensatory thematics 
programs are receiving approximately 3 hours per week of such instruction. 
This is less time than is spent by participants In compensatory readings 
Figure 8 graphs* the percentage of total time available for learning speiit 
in compensatory mathMatice in grades K-8. As the figure Indicates, the 
arount of time in co^ensatory mathematics appears to be highest in grade 
4. There Is also a significantly greater percentage of compensatory 

education students receiving mathematics in grade 4 than In grade 3. 

18^ — ^ -. -.. ........ 

198 miniates (standard error^6.15 minutes). 



Instruction In mathematics usually changes beto^een 3d and 4th grades from 
simpler akille to more complex computational skills such as the concept 
of multiplication. Noticeable skill deficiencies in mathematlce may thue 
appear more clearly for individual students in the transition from 3rd 
to 4th grade* If so, this may be reflected in the larger percentage ©f 
students receiving coypensatory mathematics and the larger amount of time 
spent In such Instruction In grade 4. 

(Figure ^ here) 

Plans far further analysis of the survey data include the question 
of the eKtent to which variation across districts in the amount of time 
for compensatory education instruction is a function of other character- 
istics at the district levels such as the number of students they are 
attei^tlng to serve or the district's relative economic status* 

Whether or not these amounts of Instructional time are In fact 
"sufficient" we cannot at present say* The research on the effects of 
time on learning do not give us adequate guidance on the form of the 
relationship betoreen the two. variables or on whether there e^ist systematic 
floor or ceiling effects. Data to be collected in Nil's studies of 
effects of services on children cannot completely fill these gaps but 
will provide considerable additional inforMtion on" the relationship * 
The most SKtensive analysis will be undertaken as part of the Instructional 
Dimensions Study, which will examine how time spent in reading and 
mathematics instruction Is related to learning In a -variety of Instruct- 
tlonal situations. Further, because this study distinguishes between 
regiilar (noncompensatory) and extra (compensatory) Instructional time, 
it will be possible to make inferences about how much extra time is . 



needed to mke a difference. Amount of Instructional tiine is being 
measured in a variety of ways. Data collected in the interviews will 
ineludm measures comparable to those used in the national survey* In 
additions this study will have much tnore refined measures of ttae on task 
for reading and mathemtica instruction* Other studies will eKamine the 
effects of ti^a for different student populations and different instructional 
techniques , 

Instructional Techniques" Our studies are looking closely at the kinds 
of instructional techniques being used in Title I classrooms , specif ically 
at techniques associated with individualized instruction. This emphasis 
was chosen because of the attention individualization has received from 
educators and because of the interest in individualization shora by ' 
Congress in its 1974 consideration of Title 1. In addition, evidence from 
past research suggests that successful compensatory reading and mathematics 
programs use individualized techniques, 

findings on the effectiveness of individualized programs come from 
two kinds of studies i evaluationa of educational programs and research 
on teacher effectiveness. Howeverj^ the results of these studies are not 
entirely consistent, and Individualized programs are not uniformly reported 
CO be effective* Support for the effectiveness of individualization was^ 
found in early evaluations of successful compensatory education programs* 
A review of exemplar projects conducted by War go et al, (1971*1973) found 
the following features, ^many of which describe individualized programs, to 
be characteristic of successful Title I projects S (1) acadanic objectives 
clearly stated; (2) individual or small group ins true t ion | (3) directly 
relevant instructioni (4) high treament Intensity; (5) active parent 
involvement; and (6) teacher training related to program methods^ Similarly, 
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a review of compenaatory prograBi evaluations by the U*S* Office of 
Education (NSPM Report^ 1973) reports that succassful projects often 
included (1) clear wltten objectives | (2) attention to individual needs, 
including individual diagnosis and prescription! (3) fleKlble grouping to 
permit frequent individual attention; and (4) structured sequential 
instruction. 

More recent evaluations of individualized programs (Coles at al^j 
19761 Schoen, 1976 a,b| Mllleri 1976 a,b) yield miKed results. Only 
Mller finds the results from program evaluations encouraging* In these 
studies I however, individualiksed Instruction is defined In va^rious ways, 
and it is difficult to determine whether the programs being evaluated 
are sufficiently similar to be placed under the single label individualized 

In eKamlning why individualized instruction may or may not work, 
some of the most relevant findings come not from evaluations of indlvl-- 
dualized programs per se, but from studies aimed primarily at Identifying 
^effective teacher behavior. -The provide considerable InforBmtion on the 
methods of instruction that are related to increased achievement in the 
early elementary grades* Research on reading and mathematics instruction 
by l^cDonald (1976), Soar (1973), Stalltngs and Kaskowitg (1975), and 
Brophy and Everston (1974) suggests that the following characteristics 
are associated with effective Instructioni (1) instruction structured 
by the teacher, proceeding in OTiall steps through the materiali 
(2) frequent questions by the teacher directly related to the factual 
content of the mterial, and positive feedback; (3) supervision of students 
studyi and (4) time spent on direct Instruction. Rosenshine (1975) 
suggests that these characteristics define what might be called -'direct . - 
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Inc'truetioni" They also characterized well^ljiplemented, individuallged 
curricula which enploy a structured approach to teaching. 

In ©ur studies of Instructional techniques we have chosen to focus 
on those techniques which largely reflect the direct instruction apprQach 
to individualization. We are looking at both how prevalent these instrue- 
-tional processes are in current compensator programs and whether there 
exists a delation between their use and achievement, ThuSj as part of the 
National Survey, an attempt was made to estimates from compensatory 
education teachers' responses , the incidence of a n^ber of dimensions 
of Individualized Instruction* 

Table 4 reports the survey results for compeniatory reading Instruct 
tion in terms of the percentage of compensatory reading teachers using 
various techniques of Individualization* Bailcallyp the Items In the table 
reflect four dimensions of Individualization also studied in the Instructional 
Dimensions Study. These are (a) the existence of alternative learning 
paths and sequencing for individual childrCT^items 1 and 2 r(b^ use "~ 
of Indlvdual or small group pacing ™ item 3; (c) the asslgimenic of spelcflc 
learning objectives or activities to individual children " item 4^ and 
(d) the use of diagnostic and prescriptive activities items S^S, and 
7. 

(Table 4 here) 

It is clear from the reaulta that several of these dimensions 
were defined In such general terms that many teachers could report that 
they Individualized their instruction* There are, howei^eri some 
interesting variations and some features of individualization were less 
likely to be used than others* Note* In particular, that sequencing and 
pacing for individual children are reported in widespread us'Si while the 
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other dimensions indicate much less individualization of eompensatory 
reading inetruetlon* Less than 40% of the compensatory reading teachers 
establish specific performance objectives^ and even those who do often 
also report that they set these objectives for the whole class, as well as 
for individual children* With respect to the use of diagnostic and 
prescriptive activities (items 5*65 and 7), it should be noted that while 
a number of teachers report the use of individtialized skill Inventories 
for initial placement, many more report using standardized achievement test 
scores which reflect a student* s performance in relation to others as 
opposed to measuring individual abilities. In addition, in assessing pro-- 
gress during the school year, most do not use the tests which are TOSt 
appropriate for individualized Instruction^ I.e., criterion-or objective- 
referenced tests. 

Table 5 presents the percentages of compensatory mathematics teachers 
who report using various Individualized practices in providing this Instruct 
The pattern of responses reported ~lr, this tab! differ signi- 

ficantly from that reported for compensatory reading instruction. 

(Table 5 here) 

Variations in the use of these techniques associated with differences 
in setting, class size, amount of time, and type of instructional staff 
will be analyzed using the survey data. The relationship between these 
instructional processes and student achelvement is a major focus of 
several research projects In student developmenti A synthesis of previous 
evaluations will help to suronarlge the features shared by individualized 
programs previously Identified as "successful". Secondary analyses, of 
data from reading programs will further address the relationship between 
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these processes and achievement. Finally^ and moet importantly, the 
Instructional Dimensione Study will look directly at the relationship 
between features of direct individualized Instructiiin and both achieve- 
ment and attitude outcomes. 

Cost— Title I funds have never been aufficient to serve all eligible schools 
or children; ways of maximizing^ the retura from available monies have there-' 
fore been iQught* A number of studies have attempted to describe the 
relationship between coats and learning and whether some critical mass 
of resources must be made available to the student before a positive 
Impact can be es^ected to occur. Early studies of exemplary or successful 
Title 1 programs which fomd high costs associated with success appeared 
to provide support for this assmaption. Yet findings from a large number 
of other studies have been inconclusive or inconsistent. Unfortunately ^ 
they have also suffered from defects in design, sampling, analysis or 
interpretation. For example, frequently these studies have taken an 
input-output approach that treates school as a "black box" into which 
resources inputs are made and from which outputs, in the form of 
student achievement, are derived. The problem with this approach is that 
it ignores the practices which the dollars b^. The same amount of money 
may buy a variety of different treatments or it may buy increased 
intensity of a particular Instructional treatment. 

Qther studless which have focused on those resources which con-^ 
tribute most of the cost variations in programs (1*6* dass size, or 
salary determining characteristics of teach^^rs such as educational 
attainment, e^erlence, etc) have also produced Inconclusive results^ 
with equal ntmbers of studies finding a significant relationship or 
no relationship between various resources and achievement. 
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In the Nil Compensatory Education Study we will be ex^ning 
questlone of program cost in a nur^er of ways. The Hational Survey 
collected coat inforaation on Title I programi from applications and 
financial statements. It is n ceisary to make corrections in these data 
to more accurately reflect the number of students served and cost 
differences across districts^ Work is currently being done which will 
allow us to estimate Title I per pupil e^Gpenditures for various types 
of Instructional services and to assess the degree to which there is 
variation In these es^endltures natioanlly. In addition, analysis of the 
survey data will indicate the extent to which higher eKpendltures are in 
fact related to differences in the Intensity of the services delivered to 
students, including the number of such services students receive, amount 
of time, class size and type of Instructional staff. 

The relationship betweem cost and outcomes will be directly examined 
In the Instructional Dimensions Study/ Two kinds of cost data will be 
gathered* Data on per pupil expenditures will be collected In order to 
compare the expenditures In the specially selected sampla with those In 
the representative survey. The question of Interest here is how the 
per pupil expenditure dn districts with more effective programs compares 
to per pupil expenditures nationally. Do more effective programs cost 
more than districts typically spend? More detailed cost data will also 
be gathered to specify more clearly the program resources necessary for 
program Implementation. This data will aid us In filling in the black box 
relating cost to outcomes and help to clarify what it is about how resources 
are allocated that relates to mora effective progr^a. 



For eaeh of the four varlablea dlicussed above » Nil's research 
strategy involves the use of results from our studies of effects of 
services on children to interpret the national pieture of eompensatory 
edueatlon programs provided by the survey data. Depending partiGularly 
on the results of the Instructional Dimensions Study, we hope to examine 
the extent to which practices indicated as effective in raising student 
" achievement in that study are t^ically fomid in Title I reading and 
mathCTatics programs throughout the country. 
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_ Table 1 

TITLE I EXPENDITURES ON INSTRUCTION IN DISTRICTS 
CLASSIFIED BY AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME 

" Average Title I 

Average Fam" / Percent Instructional 

Income Within Spent on Expenditure per 

District • Instruction Participant 



Less than $S,745 69.6 $212.91 

$6,749-$ 9, 7fi5 82.8 303.03 

$9,7fi5-$l2,789 89.2 ' 3I9.S8 

More than $! 2, 780 91.1 363.74 
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Table 2 , 

VARIOUS SUPPORT SERVICES 
FUNDED BY TITLE I 



Percent Percent 
of of 

Districts Districts 

Type of Providing Type of Providing 

Service * Service Service Service 



Resource center 28.5 

Libraries 21*3 

Medical/dental 19.6 

Psychiatrict and 18,8 

diagnostic 

Transportat Ion I4.fi 

Food 14.2 

Spepch and 13.8 

hearing therapy 



Social work I2#2 

Counseling 9*5 

Community 9*4 

services 

Student body 7*9 

activities 

Clothing 5.5 



. ^ Table 3 

INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 
FUNDED BY TITLE I 



Instructional 
A 



Percent 
of 

Districts 
Offering 
Services 



Instructional 
Group B 



Percent 
of 

Districts 
Offering 
Services 



Preschool/kindergarten 


38.1 


Remedial reading 


fi9.l 


readiness activities 




Math 


45 


General enrichment 


8.5 


Language arts/ 


29.7 


Foliow-through 


6,9 


communication 




Music and/or art 


3.8 


English as a second 


10.2 


Special instructional 


1.9 


language 




program for dropouts 




Special education/ 


7.8 


Health/nutrition 


1.3 


learning disabilities 




Industrial arts/home 


1 


Social/cultural 


1.8 


economics 




Science 


1.2 



Table 4 



DIMENSIONS CHARACTERIZING INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION IN CE READING PROGRAMS 



Percent of 
Teachers 

Instructional Employing 
Qiaracterlstic - Characteristic 

!• Level of difficulty of instructlonQl materialsi 

All approximately same level 20.9 
Vary In level of difficulty 78*4 

2. Sequence in which skills are taughti* 

All students receive in same order 25*0 
Students receive in different sequence 63*0 

3* How tasks are assignedi* 

To whole class 17*0 
To small groups 52*0 
To individual students c?^.0 

4« Use of performance objectivesr 

Specific performance objectives usad 38.5 



Of those using Mftcific objectives, 
goals are set fori 

Each child 90*4% 
Subgroups 64*9% 
: Whole class 73*1% 

Flexible definition of objectives 61*0 

5* Measures used by teachers to assess /performance 
level at beginning of instructioni 



Standardized achievement test scores 77.1 

Standardized diagnostic test scores 45*7 

Criterion or objective referenced tests 19.4 

Students age 14.8 

Teacher judgment ' 72*7 

Individualized skill inventory 47.6 



♦These questions were asked only of teachers M/itr more than 
three students I so the percentages do not uod : i !00. 



Table 4 (cont'd) 

DIMENSIONS CHARACTERIZING INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION IN CE READING PROGRAMS 



Percent of 
Teachers 

Instfuetlonal Employing 
Characteristic . - Characteristic 



6, MeasurM used to assess students 
progress during the yean 



Review of homework/workbook 17*1 

Criterion or objective referenced 24,8 
tests 

Students oral participation In class 31,9 

Student self^evaluation 5.0 

Other methods 20*6 

7, Frequency with which student progress 
is systematically recorded: 

5 or more times a week 23,1 

1-4 limes a week 46,0 

1-3 times a month 21,6 

Less than 1-3 times a month 8,8 
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DIMENSIONS CHARACTERIZING INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION IN CE MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 

Percent of 
Teachers 

Instructional Employing 
Characteristic Characteristic 

!. Level of difficulty of instructidhal 
materials: 

All cppreximately same level 2U7 
Vary In level of difficulty . 75*8 

2* Sequence in which skills are taughtt* 

All students--receive in same order ' 31*0 
Students receive in different sequence 57.0 

3. How tasks are assigned^* 

To vyhole class . 17.0 . 

To small groups 29,0 
To individual students 43,0 

4. Use of performance objectivesi 

Specific performance objectives used 44*0 

Of those using specific objectives} 
goals are set fori 

Each child 83,8% 
Subgroups 59,4% 
Whole class 70,0% 

Flexible definition of objectives 55*9 



5* Measures used by teachers to assess 
performance level at beginning of ^ 
■ instruction: 

Standardized achievement test scores 63,9 
Standardized diagnostic test 35.I 
scores 

Criterion or objective referenced 24,5 

tests ■ ; _ .■ ... 

Students age l l . l 

Teacher judgment * 68,1 

: Individualized skill Inventory ' 36.4 
:":^ ::\.;.v:/: Other methods '.A -rA,,; , :../-r:\ \ r.6 . 



ife^ asked only of teaehers with more 



Table 5 Ccont'd) 



' DIMENSIONS CHARACTERIZING INDIVIDUALIZATION 
OF INSTRUCTION IN CE MATHEMATICS PROGRAMS 

Percent of 

Tegchera- 

InstructionQl Employing 
Characteristic . Characteristic 

6« Measures used to assess students 
progress during the year: 



/ 1 



Review of homework/workbook 


15.0 


Criterion or objective referenced 


3k9 


tests 

Students-oral participation 


32.0 


in class 




Student self-evaluation 


4,3 


Other methods 


16,6 



Frequency with which student progress 
is systematically recordedi 



S or more times a week 25. 0 

I -4 times a week 45* I 

I *3 times o month . 23*3 

Less than 1-3 times o month 6.5 





Standard 
Error 



1.0 



1.3 



1.0 



.7 



.7 



1.0 



1.8 
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FIGURE 1. 



PERCENT OF CE STUDENTS AND TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN EACH GRADE, K-S 
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FIGURE 2. PiRCENTOF CI STUDINTS RECEIvrNG COMPENSATORY READING' 
■.• INEACHGRADE ■ 
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FIGyRE 3. AVERAGE CLASS SIZE FOR COMPENSATORY READING IN 
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FIGURE 4. PERCENT OF CE STUDENTS RECEIVING COMPENSATORY LANGUAGI 

ARTS INSTRUCTION IN EACH GRADE 
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FIGURE 5. 



PERCiNT OF CE STUDENTS,RECiIViNG COMPENSATORY MATH IN EACH 

GRADE 
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IIGURE 6. ; /^^ INSTRUCTION 
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riGURE 7, 



MINUTES PER WEEK PER PARTICIPANT 
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(~| In reading and language arts with reading 
^ In reading 
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FIGURE 8. PERCENT OF INSTRUCTIDNAL TIME DEVOTED TO CE INSTRUCTION 
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